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In his inaugural address last year Assistant Superintendent 
W. J. S. Bryan, of St. Louis, pointed out the necessity for an investi- 
gation of "experiments in secondary schools involving changes 
in the schedules of day and year; and in groups of years to form 
intermediate schools, or junior high schools, of grades seven, eight, 
nine, and ten, and senior high schools of grades eleven and twelve, 
and the freshman and sophomore years in college; and to suggest 
measures to be taken for the evaluation of subjects of the secondary 
curriculum." Accordingly a committee was appointed to investi- 
gate these matters and report at this meeting. This committee 
was composed of Principal George T. Buck, of Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis; Principal Chester B. Curtis, of the Central 
High School, St. Louis, and myself. Your committee early decided 
that it would be unable to report in a satisfactory manner on all 
of the suggestions made by your president, owing to the lack of 
time and the importance and magnitude of the problems suggested. 
Consequently we have concentrated our efforts on the subjects 
of junior and senior high schools, together with the upward exten- 
sion of high schools to include the freshman and sophomore years 

1 A committee report read at the meeting of the North Central Association, Chi- 
cago, March 20, 1914. 
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of college work, and the establishment of departmental teaching 
in the seventh and eighth grades. We have felt that no mere 
catalogue of the schools which have introduced one or more of these 
departures would be satisfactory. We have, therefore, to some 
extent gone into the reasons for the changes in arrangements sug- 
gested above, together with the results obtained, and have had the 
temerity to make recommendations for future action by the body. 

The most conspicuous example of success of any experiment 
in our educational history during the last decade has been the 
American public school when measured by adaptability to environ- 
ment, educational results attained, and popularity among its con- 
stituents. During the last decade high-school enrolment has 
increased nearly ioo per cent. The teaching corps has kept pace 
with the enrolment and the material equipment has met the 
demands put upon it. During the same period of time the common- 
school enrolment has kept pace merely with general increase in 
population. During the past year in the city of Chicago two high 
schools were opened to the public which represented an expense 
for grounds, buildings, and equipment of substantially $1,000,000 
each. Their salary schedules are approximately $100,000 per year 
each. To produce this revenue would require a productive endow- 
ment of $2,000,000 at 5 per cent. The figures are astounding, 
particularly when we realize that not more than three institutions 
of higher education in the great state of Illinois have either 
material equipment or productive endowment to equal them. 
The public is not niggardly when the high schools are concerned. 
The high schools receive this evidence of confidence because of 
work well done. Their popularity and the confidence of the public 
which they possess are accounted for, we believe, by the fact that 
the organization and methods of instruction and discipline have 
been responsive to the demands and necessities of a changing 
society. There have been, to be sure, other contributing causes, 
but these are the controlling ones. 

The methods of organization and instruction seem susceptible 
of further adjustment to meet the great educational problems of 
this democracy of ours. In proof of the ease of successful adjust- 
ment may be cited the fact that many of the school systems in the 
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country have adopted in the seventh and eighth grades depart- 
mental teaching and promotion by subject, which is typical of 
the secondary-school period as contrasted with that of the elemen- 
tary schools. This system was introduced in the grades because 
of the belief that the more mature pupils should be separated from 
the less advanced; that expert teachers could be secured who would 
present the subject-matter in a more intelligent and thorough 
manner; that a group-consciousness would be formed, and that 
the pupils would come in contact with a greater number of mature 
minds. Furthermore, it was hoped that the great student mortal- 
ity between grades six and eight would be reduced and the great 
change that inevitably ensues when a pupil leaves the grades for 
the high school would be minimized. In the beginning of this 
movement the subject-matter of instruction was substantially the 
same as it had been before the movement was inaugurated, but 
gradually in many of these schools a change has been effected until 
now there is not only a difference in organization, but also a change 
in subject-matter. They have gradually become junior high 
schools. As a typical case of this development may be cited the 
seventh and eighth grades of the East Aurora, Illinois, school, where 
now there is a promotion by subject rather than by grades, depart- 
mental teaching by well-trained experts in the fundamental sub- 
jects of English, history, arithmetic, and science. There, also, 
the pupils have some freedom of election, in that they have a choice 
between two foreign languages, and between manual training and 
domestic science. While the departmental teaching in the seventh 
and eighth grades has accomplished much and has overcome many 
difficulties, all has not been accomplished that has been hoped for. 
The traditional feeling that the object of instruction in the grades 
is for the purpose of training for literacy, of giving the control of 
the means of education, has still persisted and many of the defects 
of the older system have remained. 

There has been a decided feeling among educators for some 
time that a rearrangement of our whole public-school system is 
desirable and inevitable. Our administrative division of schools 
into grades, extending from the sixth to the fourteenth year; of 
the high school from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year; and 
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of the college from the eighteenth to the twenty-second year; and 
of the university between the twenty-second and the twenty-sixth 
or -seventh years, is not only undesirable but illogical and based 
on the accidents of history. This is the only great modern nation 
that has such a division. England, Germany, France, and now 
Japan, have adopted a system more nearly in keeping with the 
psychological needs of the growing child. In these countries the 
secondary period of instruction ends at the age of eighteen, leaving 
the student free to begin pursuit of his university preparation at 
the age of eighteen rather than at twenty-two, as in our country. 
Attempts have been made in a great many school systems to remedy 
this defect in organization by decreasing the time given to elemen- 
tary education and increasing the secondary-school period. The 
grade-school courses have been expanding. Many new subjects 
have been introduced into the curriculum. This has led to more 
superficial and less thorough work. The work in the elementary 
schools has needed systematizing, (a) This systematizing can 
more easily be brought about, perhaps, by reducing the time- 
allotment for the work, (b) This systematizing of the grade work 
will tend to increase the standard of instruction. An earlier change 
from primary to secondary instruction would react favorably on 
the lower schools, as has been adequately proved by our whole 
educational experience. The effect of standards established by 
the universities, colleges, and high schools on the schools below 
them adequately proves this point, (c) The removal of the older 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades from contact with the 
younger reacts in a desirable way on both. The older pupils 
mature earlier and the younger ones, being more nearly of the same 
intellectual and social plane, develop in a more normal manner. 
(d) The pupils in early adolescence, who need greater freedom of 
discipline and instruction, who are beginning to look forward to 
definite life-work, are segregated so that they develop a social con- 
sciousness and individual initiative. This break under the present 
system comes in the middle of the restless period of adolescence, 
a most unfortunate time, (e) An earlier acquaintance with many 
of the subjects in the secondary-school curriculum would tend to 
produce better and more satisfactory results. For example, it is 
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generally conceded that instruction in language should begin not 
later than the twelfth year; instruction in elementary algebra 
and geometry might easily and profitably begin at this age; and 
so with science and English literature and composition and history. 
(/) If the present freshman year should be set apart with the seventh 
and eighth grades, the upper three years of the high school might, 
and doubtless would, do a more thorough and advanced type of 
work than they do now. (g) The break between the grades and 
the high school is too abrupt. Passing from the strict oversight 
of the one-teacher, one-room plan, with its rigid rules and pre- 
scriptions, to the freedom of action of the high school has led to an 
appalling student mortality. A more gradual change would doubt- 
less relieve this situation. 

These attempts at readjustment have taken several very definite 
forms owing to local conditions. Many schools have been estab- 
lished having six years devoted to the elementary school, two to a 
junior high school, retaining the present organization of four years 
for the senior high school. This type is called the 6-2-4 plan. 
Others have established six-year high schools to be added to their 
six-year elementary schools. This type is called the 6-6 plan. 
Some have reorganized their administrative system to cover the 
elementary-school work in the six years and have divided the years 
of the secondary-school period into two schools of three years each, 
called the junior and senior high schools, or the 6-3-3 pl an - 

There is also another type of school well established in certain 
quarters but organized on an entirely different basis and for a 
different reason. That is the type that has extended its course to 
include one or two years of college work. Thus in 1909 the com- 
mittee of the National Education Association on the six-year 
course of study reported that twenty-two schools in twelve different 
states were so organized. The list today would be largely 
augmented. 

Of these types of organization and administrative control the 
6-3-3 P^ an seems to be the most successful. Both from Berkeley, 
California, and from Grand Rapids, Michigan, come reports of 
great satisfaction with the results obtained. Grand Rapids reports 
that since its organization in 191 1 the junior high school has 
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increased in attendance from 430 to 871, and its teaching force 
from fourteen to thirty-six. The principal of the junior high 
school reports that the work of the third-year pupils is of a distinctly 
higher grade than the work of the freshman class in the ordinary 
four-year high school. 

From Berkeley, California, comes the report that the loss in 
the ninth grade under the 6-3-3 pl an f° r th e limited period under 
which they have been running was 16.7 per cent compared with 
Ayer's study which showed a loss of 50 per cent, covering many 
cities, under the old plan. Similar reports have been received from 
Cokato, Minnesota; Neodesha, Kansas; Columbus, Ohio; Grafton, 
Minnesota, and many other cities. 

Superintendent L. J. Rundlett, of Concord, New Hampshire, 
gives us some interesting figures comparing results obtained under 
the old plan of school organization and the present plan, in which 
the break comes at the sixth grade instead of the eighth grade as 
formerly. The following tabulation shows the cost of instruction 
per pupil in the high school since 1909: 

1909-10. Old plan $33. 14 

1910-11. New plan 29.28 

1911-12. New plan 26.24 

1912-13. New plan 28.09 

showing a decided decrease in cost for this item, while at the same 
time the scholarship of the high school rose from 76.15 per cent 
to 80.77 per cent, an increase of 4.62 per cent as between the 
years 1910-n and 1912-13. The attendance has increased from 
467 to 677 and the number leaving school has decreased. The 
Concord, New Hampshire, plan resembles the Berkeley plan 
except that the Concord plan saves a year's time for the pupil and 
should be distinguished as the 6-2-3 pl an - 

From many reports we have received similar results from both 
the 6-2-4 plan and the 6-6 plan of organization. All report that 
the segregation of seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils in separate 
buildings, where it is possible, has had a marked effect on the quality 
and quantity of the work, and also has kept a greater number of 
pupils in school for a greater number of years than would otherwise 
have been probable. 
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These plans of secondary-school organization beginning at the 
sixth grade go far to solve the problem of vocational and prevoca- 
tional education, which is so uppermost in our minds at this time. 
We believe that the problem will not be solved until all forms of 
vocational training having for their object the acquisition of manual 
dexterity are carried on under a flexible school organization and under 
intelligent guidance of expert workmen with pedagogical knowledge. 
This instruction cannot be given under the grade-school type of 
organization. Much of the criticism of the schoolmaster and his 
lack of adaptability to this modern theory of the duty of the school 
would disappear were this fact frankly faced. The public in 
general unconsciously feels this lack of adaptation of means to 
end. Vocational educational training, technical vocational educa- 
tional training, should begin at the age of twelve, and in order to 
be successful must have some success made possible which the 
high-school organization and atmosphere would insure. This 
suggestion does not at all preclude the possibility of successful 
prevocational adjustments in the grades, but technical skill of a 
high order is not possible before the age of adolescence begins. 

The remaining type of organization, that type which adds two 
years to the four-year high school, is interesting and instructive. 
We report several from many available examples. The state of 
California, owing to the peculiar physical features of the state and 
the difficulty and expense that it entails for graduates from its 
high schools to attend either of its great universities, passed a law 
in 1907 authorizing public high schools to add two years' instruc- 
tion to their present four-year course of study to include two years 
of college training. The graduates from these courses are admitted 
to the junior year of Leland Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Principal Frederick Liddeke, of the Fresno Junior College 
Department of the Fresno High School, reports: "Our students 
are doing well at the universities; in fact, I think it is safe to say 
that our Junior College students average better than those who go 
to the University of California and Stanford direct." He reports 
that they have 42 pupils enrolled in this department. 

Principal J. Stanley Brown, of the Joliet Township High School, 
reports an enrolment of 65 pupils in the Junior College Depart- 
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ment of his high school. There is no legal definition of a high school 
in the state of Illinois to prevent such an organization. Principal 
Brown states that the students from this department have repeat- 
edly entered different colleges in the North Central territory and 
have graduated without difficulty in two years. Los Angeles, 
California, does a very able work in the Junior College Depart- 
ment. The Lane and Crane Technical high schools of the city 
of Chicago also carry on two years of engineering work with marked 
success. 

The financial, to say nothing of the social, saving to these com- 
munities is enormous. Assuming that the average expense per 
pupil attending college away from home is $500 a year, the saving 
to the citizens of Fresno would be more than $15,000 a year and 
that to the citizens of Joliet at least $25,000 a year. In making this 
estimate I assume that it will take at least $100 additional expense 
each for the education of these pupils. This is a liberal estimate, 
as much of the instruction would be in classes only partially filled 
at present. This is, of course, the least of the benefits derived, for 
the effect on the community as a whole is incalculable. In such 
a community as Joliet it would be almost impossible for these 
pupils to contemplate a college course were it not for the possibilities 
offered in the local school. The General Education Board recently 
made an investigation of the constituency of American colleges and 
produced the startling fact that all of our American colleges are 
in fact local institutions. All draw the larger part of their under- 
graduate bodies from a very limited territory. Eleven colleges 
in the state of Iowa, including the state university, reported an 
attendance of 2,880 students in their literature and art depart- 
ments to the General Education Board. Of these, 2,624, or 91 . 11 
per cent, came from the state of Iowa; 904, or 31.05 per cent, 
came from the county in which the college was located. None of 
these colleges was located in Des Moines, Davenport, or Sioux 
City, the largest population centers in Iowa. Had colleges in these 
population centers been included, the percentage attending from 
local communities would have been much higher. The under- 
graduate departments of the great universities and the small 
colleges perform one of their greatest functions, it would seem, by 
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bringing the opportunities of higher education to many students 
who would not be able to go to college otherwise. This system of 
college instruction for the first two years of the undergraduate 
department should be carried on by all high schools in communities 
financially capable of sustaining this department of the work. This 
would in no wise, we believe, interfere with the work done at pres- 
ent by the colleges, but would add to the opportunities and reach 
a class not yet touched. The opportunity for doing great public 
service is ours and we have the material equipment and have, or 
can have for the asking, the teaching force to do this work as well 
as it is being done now, at great social and material saving. 

It will be noticed that the instances of successful experiments 
in the reorganization of the grades and high schools have been 
taken from large and small school systems alike: Grafton, South 
Dakota, and Columbus, Ohio; Berkeley, California, and Cokato, 
Minnesota; Chicago, Illinois, the Lane and Crane Technical high 
schools, and Neodesha, Kansas. We find school systems here 
representing purely agricultural communities, great industrial 
centers, residence districts, and communities of combined popula- 
tion, and each reports the new plan easily adjustable to local needs. 
We have found that the cost of instruction and equipment is not 
burdensome; indeed, in some cases the cost has been relatively 
decreased by the experiment. The break between the grade schools 
and the high school coming at the twelfth year rather than at the 
fourteenth would be as easy to accomplish in a school system which 
now is able to give but a single two-year course as it is in a great 
system which gives many four-year courses. 

Our investigation has led us to conclude that a reorganization 
of the grade schools, high schools, and colleges should be effected, 
and that the dividing-line between the grades and high school 
should be made at the sixth grade; that the ideal system would be 
the 6-3-3 plan, because the pupils of the ages of from twelve to 
fourteen could then be segregated from those of the three upper 
years, much to the benefit of both groups. First-year high-school 
pupils need quite different treatment from those in the upper grades 
and are more nearly of the same intellectual ability with the seventh 
and eighth grades than with the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 
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However, the form of organization should be determined practically 
by local conditions, owing to difference in population and the finan- 
cial ability of the communities concerned. In all of our investiga- 
tion we have found no case in which an experiment relative to 
lengthening the secondary period has been a failure. In each 
case conditions have been improved, and greatly improved. 
Another significant fact is that in no case has there been even an 
attempt to carry secondary-school methods entirely lower than the 
sixth grade nor farther up than the fourteenth, thus defining very 
accurately the effective scope of such training. 

Of the many encouraging features developed during this investi- 
gation, perhaps the most significant of all is the very marked tend- 
ency to economize the time of the pupil in his educational progress. 
In the schools which have extended their courses down to include 
the seventh- and eighth-grade work, those studies commonly 
designated as high-school studies taken at the age of twelve and 
thirteen need not be repeated in the last year of the junior high 
school, and the pupils pursuing these studies are by so much farther 
advanced toward college entrance than others. Those who do 
not elect these studies, but prefer some form of industrial work, are 
by so much farther advanced in their special lines than are those 
who have not had such opportunity. In one school, at least — 
the school system connected with the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago — the courses of study in the elementary 
school and the high school have been so combined and correlated 
that the student's progress has been accelerated one full year's 
time. That is, those students who have completed the seventh 
grade are entered directly into the freshman class of the High 
School. Principal Franklin W. Johnson, of the High School, 
reports that not only do these students so advanced attain an equal 
grade with students coming from the schools having eight grades, 
but they have in fact reached a higher standard of scholarship than 
the average of those entered from other schools. As was pointed 
out previously, the Concord, New Hampshire, school has saved 
one year's time and has had a material gain in standards as well 
as a decrease in student mortality. The Committee on Economy 
of Time in Education of the National Council of Education in its 
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1913 report holds such a saving to be entirely feasible and desirable. 
By a proper combination of work, the elimination of non-essentials, 
and a more concentrated attack, your committee believes a year's 
time may be saved during the grade period. This is easily demon- 
strable in some subjects. In the matter of English there are a 
great many repetitions. Classics "studied" in one year are "read" 
the next and "studied" again in the third. Material is worked 
over until the student becomes exhausted and rebellious. Mathe- 
matics, likewise, offers a rich field for reform. The subject-matter 
of arithmetic needs overhauling. With less time wasted on non- 
essentials and with improved methods of instruction, as much 
progress could be made in seven years as is now made in eight. 
We believe the same fact can be demonstrated with other subjects. 
Much saving might also be brought about by proper correlation. 
These matters we can only suggest, because they are departmental 
matters and need the keen insight of departmental experts for their 
proper demonstration. 

Our investigation has led us to an even more momentous con- 
clusion, and that is that should the secondary period begin at the 
twelfth year and extend to the eighteenth an equal amount of time 
might be saved by a thorough recasting and overhauling of the 
secondary-school curriculum in connection with that of the college. 
This conclusion is similar to that reached by the Council of Educa- 
tion Committee on Economy of Time in Education, a conclusion 
arrived at quite independently by both committees. The six years 
of the secondary period surely offer quite as much opportunity 
for reform as do the six years of the elementary period and with 
equal promise of success. 

Should further investigation and experiment demonstrate the 
truth of this conclusion, graduates from our high schools at the 
age of eighteen could enter the junior year of our American colleges 
and universities with equal mental ability with those going through 
the freshman and sophomore years of the colleges at this time. 
Even then, as President Baker points out so conclusively, our 
preparatory education for entrance into true university work must 
be prolonged two years over similar education in England and 
Germany, humiliating as it is for us to make the acknowledgment. 
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The age of twenty is none too young to begin true university train- 
ing. President Lowell conclusively proves that those students 
pursuing courses in the colleges of medicine and law at Harvard 
who are the most successful are those who have entered these 
departments at the younger years. 

The evidences which have been produced in the foregoing state- 
ments and the evidences that will be produced by the other members 
of the committee make it very clear that some type of reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education must lead to a series of significant 
changes in the course of study. 

Since the report of the Committee of Ten, various efforts have 
been made to bring about a reorganization of the courses in particu- 
lar subjects. This association is vitally interested in such problems, 
for it has been the business of the North Central Association from 
the first to define the units which have been used in this territory. 
Evidently for the task of reorganizing the secondary course the 
North Central Association has, by virtue of the relative homo- 
geneity of the schools on its approved list, some advantage over the 
National Education Association, which includes all parts of the 
country. For example, difference between our state universities 
in this part of the country and the great private endowments in 
the East has been one of the conspicuous facts in recent legislation 
and discussion of this matter of college entrance. It remains, 
therefore, for this association to consider the advisability of under- 
taking a detailed discussion of the whole high-school organization 
somewhat in the fashion adopted by the Committee of Ten. The 
arrangement of the details of work in each department is distinctly 
a departmental affair and can be worked out only by specialists, 
who in turn should unite in considering the general question of the 
course of study for the whole school. Thus, in adjusting the Eng- 
lish requirements and the relations between the work of the ele- 
mentary school, the high school, and the college in the matter 
of English, it will be necessary to bring into conference those 
who are widely concerned in the administration of English in 
all of these institutions. This conference is provided in part 
through the National Council of English Teachers. That organi- 
zation, however, lacks the general organization which would 
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in turn bring English into harmony with the modern foreign 
languages. 

It seems not untimely, therefore, to suggest a general considera- 
tion of the relation between the high-school course of study, the 
course of study in the elementary school, and the course of study 
in the college. This matter ought to be taken up in great detail 
and along departmental lines. If subcommittees of this associa- 
tion could begin working vigorously on the problem of an economi- 
cal and compact series of courses taught in the elementary school, 
the high school, and the college, no doubt the general administra- 
tive suggestions of reorganizing the elementary and high schools 
could be carried out in such a way as to justify in detail the general 
program. It is quite impossible for any general committee to go 
farther than to lay out a program of investigation and propaganda 
that would carry the association into three or four years of active 
wrestling with the problem. 

This program of work to extend over several years commends 
itself in view of the fact that the general conviction is widespread 
that some kind of reorganization ought to be made. The difficulty 
at the present moment seems to be to work out the details of the 
reorganization and put it into effect. Individual institutions can, 
indeed, undertake to modify the mode of organization at a single 
point or at several points, but no single institution and no small 
group of institutions can carry on this work effectively. There is 
no other association in the United States that is better qualified 
by membership and tradition to discuss a general program of reor- 
ganization than this association, which includes both the high 
schools and the colleges and has established the practice of sub- 
jecting both of these institutions to careful scrutiny and to com- 
parative study. 

A program, therefore, of careful investigation and of active 
promotion of the forms of reorganization that shall be found 
desirable after this careful investigation is the program which the 
committee wishes to leave behind it as its essential recommenda- 
tion to the association. 



